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As to Art Critical Terms 
Editor: 
Dear Sir: 

In the N. Y. "Times" of this morning I 
have read an instructive and erudite article 
on .the current winter exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy. While the critic seemed 
• to be rather dissatisfied with almost all of 
the pictures displayed, she made a few not- 
able exceptions, apparently finding in them 
some- palliation for that which she seemed 
to consider a general offense. 
• In discussing these exceptions, she took 
.me — being only an humble worshipper at 
the. Art Shrine— into very deep water. I 
was puzzled with one or two expressions 
used in her analysis. She said — in refer- 
ence to a picture of a nude, figure' of a 
woman — that its "plastic units" were well 
placed. I know of course what a unit means 
and also what," plastic means, but put to- 
gether and in relation to a figure picture I 
would not be able to pick out the result 
without help. 

■ I was particularly interested too, in the 
comment on the same picture, by her refer- 
ence to its "interior planes." I am under 
the impression that I have seen, this term 
used once of twice before in criticisms and, 
being somewhat desirous of informing my- 
self on technical terms in relation to the 
art of painting, I have asked several of my 
artist friends to define the meaning of these 
terms. 

Of "plastic units" they could tell me noth- 
ing, and they spoke learnedly about reced- 
ing planes, advancing planes and aerial 
planes — I think they must have meant aero- 
planes — but none could tell me exactly what 
are the "interior planes of the figure. One 
friend said that I had probably misread the 
article and that 'it was interior "pains" to 
i which reference was made; that was per- 
fectly foolish of course, because we would 
have known all about them and where they 
would be located. 

I appreciate the fact that all critics — 
especially art critics — and poets, have un- 
limited license and are not required to ex- 
, plain their meanings, but perhaps someone 
— through your valuable columns — may be 
able to enlighten me on these very inter- 
esting if, not vital points. 
N. Y. Dec. 29, 1918 B. Plain. 



HUNS RESTORE STOLEN ART 

"The most interesting art news of the 
week is that which comes in dispatches 
from abroad stating that certain treasures 
stolen from France by the Germans are 
once more in the possession of their right- 
ful owners. Hardly any details are given. 
We are told merely of works by La Tour — 
curiously described in the cable as a famous 
etcher — and paintings by Watteau. But this 
is clue enough to what we may believe has 
really happened. It means that St. Quen- 
tin has got back the incomparable pastels 
of Maurice Quentin de la Tour, the most 
famous for her artists in the XVIII cen- 
tudy. He was among the first of the court 
portrait painters of that period, patronized 
by the Pompadour, all the beauties of her 
day and scores of the gallants. The town 
of his birth, as is the way in France, made 
a positive cult of him and had a glorious 
collection ' of his productions. The very 
fragility of the medium he employed has 
been a source of anxiety to connoisseurs 
the world over since it was known that the 
Germans had seized the collection at St. 
Quentin. The bloom of pastel is so easily 
ruined. But there is reason to hope that 
the La Tours have come back to their old 
home intact. The Watteaus also are souve- 
nirs of a peculiarly intimate character. They 
are the paintings which were preserved at 
Valenciennes, where he was born. It is this 
fact which points to the recovery of far 
more than the dispatches indicate." 
German "Musee de Guerre" 
"When the Germans overran this part 
of France they forrfied at Valenciennes 
what they called a Musee de Guerre, trans- 
porting to it the principal paintings, sculp- 
tures, tapestries and other objects of art 
found by them in the museums and 
churches of Lille, Douai, Cambrai, Laon, 
La Fere and other places. To these they 
added works stolen from private collections. 
The La- Tours, by the way, appear to have 
been taken from St. Quentin to Maubeuge, 
along with rare books and mantiscripts, but 
it was at Valenciennes that an especially 
large mass of booty was concentrated. 
The illustrated catalog prepared by the bri- 
gands runs to more than 600 as regards the 
paintings alone. The Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts reports a delectable feature of this 
book. It consists of a long list of pictures 
in which the compilers give themselves the 
pedantic luxury of changing the attribu- 
tions! Not content with robbing the French, 
these gentry assumed to know more about 
the works of art in. question than the French 
knew themselves. Their catalog bears the 
title of "Works of Art Saved in the Occu- 
pied Regions of Northern France," and 
we safely count upon the propagandists 
who want a soft piece for Germany to 
make great play with that word "saved." The 
Germans themselves have already begun to 
talk about their good intentions, and are 
doubtless pointing with pride to the haste 
with which they carried back paintings 
lifted from King Albert's palace. But we 
have no reason for imagining that any- 
thing save defeat has driven them to these 
acts of reparation, and it is important to 
note that nothing was given back at Valen- 
ciennes. The town was retaken, and France 
owes the Germans no thanks for what they 
recovered there in the aforesaid Musee de 
Guerre. The cable we have mentioned 
above says that the Germans have begun 
restitutions. The term is justly applied to 
the return of gold stolen from the Russians, 
but it should not be linked to the art treas- 
ures at Valenciennes or to those found in 
other towns recaptured by the Allies. If 
the Germans had won they would have 
carried every last one of them to Berlin. 



But the mines set in the pillars of churches 
already ruined — these tell another story, 
which is- of insensate malice, pure and sim- 
ple. 

"Caught With the Swag" 
Let us not talk of restitution as France 
and Belgium take under their care once 
more the works of art which the Hun failed 
to steal or destroy only because Foch was 
too quick for him. Burglars who are caught 
with the swag get no praise from the police 
for not having hidden it in time. If any 
compliments are to be paid to the Hun for 
leaving his loot behind, we would do well 
to delegate the paying of them to those 
tacit apologists who fall in a fit at the idea 
of treating him with what they call harsh- 
ness. ' And such thinly veiled propaganda 
will in due course defeat itself. 

— Royal Cortissoz in N. Y. Tribune. 
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Mr. Frank W. Bayley has in readiness his 
lecture on Copley and will deliver it before 
the Essex Institute of Salem, Mass., Jan. 27 
next, before the Bostonian Society in Feb., 
and at the Worcester Art Museum in Jan. 
on a date not yet announced. The talk 
is issustrated by 65 lantern slides showing 
the development of Copley's style from the 
earh' self-nortrait which hangs in the roems 
of the N. Y. Historical Society, through the 
artist's Colonial and English periods, and 
ending with Gilbert Stuart's portrait of 
Copley as an old man. Many of the Cop- 
leys illustrated have never been shown pub- 
licly. The "Boy and Sauirrel" attracted so 
much attention when shown in the Royal 
Academy that Copley found a hearty wel- 
come awaiting him when he went to Lon- 
don. The bov in this picture is Henry Cop- 
ley, half-brother of the painter. 
, Abbott Thayer's "Bowl of Roses'" an'ad- 
mirable example of this artist's e?' 1 • period, 
is now in the permanent collection of the 
Worcester Art Museum. The picture has 
occasionally been shown at the Boston 
Museum as a loan. The sale was arranged 
b- Mr. Frank W.' Barley 6f the Copley 
Gallery. , - ■. . • 

Foreign war osters from the collection 
of Mr. John. T.-.Spaulding are shown for 
two weks at the galWv of the Boston Art 
Club. The 62nd annual exhibition , of the 
club will open Jan. 24. 

E)TrriiTg-"th'e war Miss Elizabeth Went- 
worth Roberts turned over the proceeds of 
sales of her paintings to various war relief 
funds. Her total contributions came to 
something over $10,000. 

Keen interest has .been " shown in the 
French war pictures now at the ■• Museum. 
About 10 paintings and drawings have been 
sold and a total of $5,500 realized in re- 
ceipts. 

A three weeks' general exhibition is on 
at the Guild of Boston Artists, practically 
all the members being represented. It is 
evident that considerable care in selection 
and hanging was exercised, for no show of 
the Guild has presented a better appearance. 
F. W. Benson shows a powerful new study 
of flying geese called" Morning," with the 
birds in swift course across balanced masses 
of light and gray in the sky. George H. ( 
Hallowell, a new member, is represented by: 
a handsome Venetian nocturne in his indi- 
vidualistic stained glass tones. There is .a ' 
restrained Bostonian lusciousness of color I. 
in a canvas by another new member, John . 
Sharman's "Freight Train." Outstanding 
among the sculpture is Frederick W. Allen's ! 
portrait head of Milton F. Perkins, a work | 
that meets the rare test of escaping from the i 
mannikin realm because of its suggestion of 
nervous force. 

Ernest Sherburne, j 



\1/E specialize in "Old Masters," 
" not only those of the Euro- 
pean schools but those of America 
as well — including such early artists 
of our own country as Copley, West, 
btuart and Sully. "Old Masters" 
satisfy something more than the 
taste for beautiful pictures ; they are 
surrounded by the glamour and ro- 
mance of. the past. 



Photographs of Paintings in the 
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WANTED— Am Etching Printing Press. 
* Address A. N. Lindenmuth, 26 North 
Sixth St., Allentown, Pa. 

He was director of color and decorations; 
for the Chicago Exposition in 1893; also 
director of color at the Buffalo Exposition 
in 1901. Though mural decorations occu- 
pied much of his time, Mr. Turner achieved 
many easel pieces that contributed largely 
:to his fame. Among them is "The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish," exceedingly popu- 
lar in reproduction. 



Huns Were Art Thieves 

The reader who fancies that we are un- 
duly severe toward the Hun has only to 
follow the Allies, as we have all along en- 
deavored to follow them, across the scene 
of Hunnish destruction and pillage. In one 
article alone which "The Gazette" prints in 
a recent chronique there is evidence enough 
of what the good German can do. The an- 
nihilation of architectural and other monu- 
ments at Cambrai is sketched — and the 
signs of theft. In the ruined cathedral only 
the frames remain of the great grisailles 
painted after Rubens by Gevaerts and Sau- 
vage. In the museum among the pictures 
left behind when the best were sent to Va- 
lenciennes there are some destroyed by the 
knife or the bayonet. Carlier's statue "Le 
Miroir" has completely disappeared. At 
Lille, where the renowned "Wax Head" 
was successfully hidden, two German of- 
ficers stole ancient gold coins and jewels, 
with some miniatures equally precious. And 
so the dreary record goes. The finishing 
touch is given to it in the placard found at 
the foot of a pillar in St. Quentin: "Acht- 
ung! eingemauerte Sprengstoffe!" — a warn- 
ing against explosives concealed in the 
masonry. As the Allies have taken over 
the territories occupied by the Hun he has 
been compelled to reveal the mines he had 
hidden. Where these have been laid in 
roads, with a view to impeding pursuit, or 
for similar purelv military purposes, one 



OBITUARY 
Charles Yardley Turner 

Charles Yardley Turner died of influenza 
New Year's Day in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. He was visiting friends here when 
taken ill. 

The artist was born in Baltimore in 1850 
of Quaker parents. He was graduated from 
the Art School of the Maryland Institute in 
1870 and soon after came to N. Y., where he 
founded and was afterward president of the 
Art Students League. He was also pro- 
fessor of drawing' and painting at the 
League from 1881-4. 

He studied in Paris with Jean Paul 
Laurens, Munkacsy and Bonnat. After his 
return to this country he was made a di- 
rector of the Maryland Institute, and in 
1903-4 was made vice-president of the Na- 
tional Academy. He was also vice-president 
of the Architectural League of N. Y. He 
has held office in the American Watercolor 
Society and in the National Society of- 
Mural Painters. He. was a member of the 
American Etching arid Century Clubs, 
a National Academician, elected in 1880, and 
widelv known as an easel painter and a 
mural decorator. He painted the large 
nanels for the new Essex Countv Court 
House in Newark and distinguished himself 
by his wonderful coloring and bv the har- 
monizing of the mural "The Burning of 
Pes-frv Stuart" to the architecture of the 
Baltimore "Court" House in' Maryland. He 



can understand the stratagem as human, was first an architect. 



Mrs. Sanchez-Willcox 

Mrs. Sanchez-Willcox, probably the most 
successful of the few women art dealers in 
America, died of pneumonia Tuesday last 
at the Berkeley Apartments, this city. 

Mrs. Willcox was a Miss Sanchez, daugh- 
ter of a Spanish merchant long resident 
here, and from whom she inherited a taste 
for art. She was educated here but trav- 
eled much abroad, especially in Spain, as a 
young woman. 

Some years after her marriage to Mr. 
Marion Willcox of Buffalo, N. Y„ a well 
known magazine writer and journalist, she 
began to study the art trade, and some 15 
years ago took up the dealing in old pictures 
in a modest way from her house in E 10 St. 
She had the acquaintance of several 
wealthy art patrons, notably Mrs. Henry 
(then Mrs. Collis P.) Huntington, and thro' 
their patronage succeeded , in her business 
life. Later on she moved, successively, to 
E. 29 St. and E. 47 St., meanwhile increasing 
her clientele. 

Among her later and largest clients were 
Mrs. Benjamin Thaw and Mr. Hamilton, 
the wealthy Yale graduate, who purchased a 
Mantegna from Duveen Bros, a year or 
more ago. Mrs. Willcox's great "coup," 
however, was the sale to Mrs. Huntington 
of a large school picture attributed to Van 
Dvck, for the late Leon Hirsch, for the re- 
ported sum of $35,000. 

Mrs. Sanchez Willcox was a handsome 
woman of engaging personality, an inter- 
esting talker on art subjects, and had the 
faculty of impressing clients with her 
knowledge. She had made an especial 
studv of the early Spanish school, for which 
she had a natural and inherited taste. She 
leaves a goodly fortune to her husband and 
daughter, who married a member of the Put- 
nam publishing firm, and who survive her; 
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